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THE ARMOURY: 


A Magazine of Weapons for Christian Warfare, 
SEPTEMBER 1874. 


I—KINGLY RIGHTS AND PAPAL USURPATIONS. 
TO THE OLD CATHOLICS LN BRISTOL AND CLIFTON. 


By the Rev. R. A. Taytor, M.A. 


| The following article, by a frequent and esteemed contributor, is in the 
form of an address to the “Old Catholics” in his neighbourhood ; 
but it is not the Jess of general interest.—Ep. | 


RIENDS, COUNTRYMEN, AND ROMANS,—I venture to address 
you because we think alike in looking upon the infallibilist Pope 
as a fabulist of the most exuberant imagination, verily a Romanti- 

cist, inducing incredulity in all sober minds. How many years was he 
a stranger to his own perfections? If, argued Bishop Clifford, at the 


Vatican Council, the dogma is so clear as the Jesuits state, it could 
never have been doubted, and must have been accepted long ago, 
* Quod semper, quod ubique, et ab omnibus creditum est,” seems to be 
translated by the Bishop of Rome thus—‘ That which hath been be- 
lieved at any time, in any place, and by all whothink asI do.” “ Omne 
ignotum pro antiquo.” 


SERVILE OBSEQUIOUSNESS IS INCULCATED AND EXACTED, FULSOME 3 
FLATTERY OF THE BISHOP OF ROME IS TAUGHT, BY MODERN ROMANISTS, 


A pastoral was delivered by Dr Manning, with too familiar flavour 
of the mock-heroic, June 14, 1874, in which he calls upon all Latins 
in Great Britain to keep the Lord’s Day, the 2lst of June, the anni- 
versary of the Pontifi’s coronation, as a special day of intercession for 
the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power. In this inflated mani- 
festo he combines passages of the Old and New Testament Scriptures 
in such a way as to point out that the Pope assumes to be Christ’s 
Vicegerent on earth, as king of kings, and that not merely in a 
spiritual sense, but also in a temporal sense. God was the King of 
the Jews, theocratically, until Saul. was appointed over them. When 
the Jews asked Samuel to appoint a man as their temporal king 
instead of God, the Most High said to Samuel, “They have not re- 
jected thee, but Mx, that I should not reign over them.” Dr Manning, 
sworn vassal to the Pontiff, in his pastoral applies this passage to his 
liege lord at Rome, as being appropriately used by him to his enemies, 


who are keeping him out of his temporal power as a sovereign ; and 
I 
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as he also applies to the Pope, in the same’ sentence, the title of being 
Vicar of the King of kings, says, ‘‘ All these things are done, not so 
much to Pius the Ninth, as to the Son of God,” it is manifest that 
hereby a blow is struck at the temporal power of the thrones of Britain, 
Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, &c., &c., alleging that they ought to 
be subservient to the Pope’s temporal power!!! He manufactures a 
quasi-history for Pio Nono out of other people’s doings. Kings are 


here minimised: the Papal Pontiff is maximised. Homer calls words: 


WINGED. The Pope’s words seem to fly, so rapid and light is their 
motion. They hover and brood over the Latin earth. Dr Manning’s 
pastoral is merely ‘‘ Vaticani Montis Imago.” He is an empty echo 
from the seven-hilled city. “I am going to fly,” cried the gigantic 
ostrich; and the whole assembly of birds gathered round in earnest 
expectation. “I am going to fly,” he cried again; and stretching 
out his immense pinions, he shot, like a ship with outspread sails, 
away over the ground, without, however, rising an inch above it. Thus 
it happens when a notion of being infallible takes possession of Papal 
brains. In the opening of his flighty attempts, he boasts of his in- 
tention to soar above clouds and stars, but nevertheless remains con- 
stant to the dust—“‘ Rara avis in terris!” Dr Manning refers to Old 
Testament history for his utterly impracticable over-LoRrD, petrified 
Pio Nono, or Peter in masquerade. In this lay the error of the re- 
quest ; 1 Sam. viii. 5, condemned 1 Sam. xii. 17—viz., that they will 
have an absolute and pompous king, in contempt of the mild govern- 
ment of judges, in whose persons God reigned, as well in respect of 
immediate vocation, as also the gifts of His Spirit, and the co-operation 
of His grace and power. Their desire of a king was not sinful in 
itself, but only in the manner, as it implied a weariness of the Divine 
government, and, in the end, to be like the nations around. God had 
promised His people kings (Gen. xvii. 6, xlix. 10), and He had told 
Moses that the Hebrews should have kings chosen from among their 
brethren, and required them to write each for himself a copy of the law, 
and observe the same in their whole conduct (Deut. xvii. 14-20). 

The Foundation, the Central Pillar, who upholds the universe, the 
Infallible Searcher of Hearts, saw the evil motions of the minds of the 
people of Israel, and their rashness in requesting a king before they 
knew the will of God. Dr Manning and those who idolise the Pope 
are like ancient Israel. The Universal King they affect to worship, 
bowing the knee before Him, but they accept the views—the clever 
seeming-wise views of a pretended Catholic Pope-king, simulating the 
source of wisdom, the Son (Prov. viii.), acting habitually on wrong 
principles, not consulting the Scripture as a rule of faith, but supply- 
ing himself with a key to the secrets of his own mind, thus, at last, a 
leader, an authority, a propagandist of antichristian impiety, a mock- 
priest, a false king, and a lying prophet—the “ Man of Sin ” (2 Thess. 
ii. 3). ‘‘He doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus.” His 
supremacy was born in a dream, bred in a “ false decretal,” living only 
in profession. The Popes seem second-rate actors, who play the first 
parts in a manner that can deceive nobody. An idolatrous picture of 
God is called a lie, since it gives a false and deceiving representation of 
Him (Rom. i. 25). Time was when the world beheld the spectacle of a 
Pope, Peter de Luna, Benedict XIII., who from his castle of Peniscola 
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condemned the whole of Christendom which refused to acknowledge 
him’; and finally, when the Council of Constance had solemnly deposed 
him (1417), and the number of his adherents was reduced to a few in- 
dividuals, declared—‘‘ The whole Church is assembled in Peniscola, not 
in Constance, as once the whole human race was collected in Noah’s 
ark.” But it was reserved for our own times to witness an arrogance 
of Papal pretension in excess of even this extravagance of monkish 
superstition. 

With regard to Pio IX., the Romans go so far as to say that he 
acts like. the monkey who climbs to the top of the trees, and having 
reached the topmost branch, makes grimaces at the world. It is true 
that the ape is a merry and bold creature, ambitiously imitative— 

** Celestial beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all Vatican law, 
Admired such knowledge in a human shape, 
Showed Pio Nono, as we show an ape ! 
Alas ! that nature formed but one such man, 
And broke the die in moulding type Pian.” 


The Bishop of Rome has an idea that he can rise out of contempt only 
by the depression of kings. In his public allocution against the King 
of Italy, and his excommunication, there is a cast of malice, a tendency 
to ridicule, a brisk stupidity. Is the censure of King Victor Em- 
manuel a tacit approbation of himself? Is not this spirit of detraction 
peculiar to a narrow mind—to wisdom in its own conceit? As the 
supposed Vicegerent of Heaven, he speaks— 
** The labouring mountain shook the earth, 

And to a paltry mouse gave birth— 

Vatican Infallibility ! ” 

This apotheosis of error is the greatest evil of all. Folly is worshipped : 
there is a plague spot upon the understanding. Pio Nono aspires to 
govern kings. He is strangely ignorant of the scriptural dominion of 
those whom he would control. Seekest thou great things for thyself, 
O Bishop? Seek them not. Hear Scripture touching the deputies 
of Heaven here upon earth: Exodus xxii. 283—“ Thou shalt not revile 
the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people.” Psalm lxxxii. 1—“ Gop 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty: he judgeth among the 
aops” (De Regibus, 7.¢., pvTbN ‘2 com. 6 Gesenius). Exodus vii. 1 


—“ And the Lord said unto Moses, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh.” 
Psalm Ixxxvi. 8—‘‘Among the gods there is none like unto thee, 
O Lord!” These passages afford abundant proof of the word Hlohim 
being applied in neue to the temporal princes of the earth, not to 
the Bishop of Rome palpably. In the 6th verse of Psalm Ixxxii. the 
word is applied to earthly magistrates—God’s lieutenants representing 
His sovereignty. There is a resemblance between earthly potentates 
and the Supreme God, whose vicegerents and representatives they are, 
and with whose authority they are in some degree intrusted. “A 
divine sentence is in the lips of the Kina” (Prov. xvi. 10-15; 
1 Chron. xxix. 23). The Pope is not to make religion for himself, but 
to receive it from God ; and Dr Manning is not to make religion for his 
hearers, but to show it—only as received from God. The main cause of 
the prevalent departures from sound doctrine is, that men take their 
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sentiments from each other, instead of deriving them from the Bible 
This is the judge which stints the strife in “ Verification Court ”—What 
saith the Scripture? When James and John sought for pre-eminence 
above the rest, they not only excited the indignation of their brethren, 
but were rebuked by Jesus himself: St Matt. xx. 25-27—“ But Jesus 
called them to Him, and said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles 
lord it over them, and they that are greater exercise power upon 
them. It shall not be so among you: but whosoever will be the greater 
among you, let him be your minister ; and he that will be first among 
you shall be your servant.” Lo! it is evident from this Scripture that 
Peter was not the prince of the apostles. Is the Papal Pontiif ‘‘ the 
Claimant” who can prove his identity with the deceased apostle ? 
That one versé, so often quoted (Matt. xvi. 18), must be interpreted in 
harmony with all the other teaching of the Word of God, and not be 
put into violent antagonism with it. The apostle Peter, foreseeing 
what a domineering and covetous spirit would afterwards arise, gives 
a caution against it: 1 Pet. v. 1-3—“The elders amongst you I 
exhort, who am also an elder ”—(He saith not, I, who am Christ’s Vicar, 
and Head of the Church, command and enjoin) —“ that ye feed the flock 
of God, not for jilthy lucre, nor as being Lorps over God’s heritage,” &c. 
Such care was taken by this apostle to discountenance attempts at 
usurpation, and erush ambition in the bud. A sounding-line in 
dangerous ground is this word of the Fisherman. The plain evidence 
of facts scripturally taught us is superior to all Pontifical declarations. 
1 dogmatism is a bad supporter of truth. He does not handle the 
truth with sufficient carefulness to meet the demands of veracity. 
(To be continued, ) 








Il.—THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH INQUISITIONS. 


ROMISH priest, Father Brettargh, of Trenton, who recently 
ft delivered « lecture in St Michael’s Cathedral, Toronto, took as 
his subject, “The Spanish and English Inquisitions,” and while, 
in order to give himself scope for his abuse of the latter, he unsparingly 
abused the former, he had the unblushing effrontery to tell his audience 
that though the acts of the Spanish Inquisition were atrocious, those of 
the English were much more so. Now, as it is a great pity that a true 
son of Holy Mother Church should display such gross ignorance as, 
first, to fly in her reverend face, and condemn the acts that she 
sanctions and blesses, and then talk such unheard-of nonsense about 
other churches and countries as shows that he either knows nothing of 
what he is speaking about, or that he is maliciously determined to mis- 
represent history, we would advise him, before he next addresses an in- 
telligent audience, to study his subject a little better, and remember that 
this is the nineteenth century, and not the dark ages—the “golden 
age ” of his Church. 

But as advice is easily given, we would go a little further than this 
in our kindly wish to serve Mr B., and suggest a wider field for his 
eloquence, which is of such a striking nature that it is a pity that it 
should be circumscribed or limited to small subjects. Let him take, 
for instance, the following: The Inquisition of the Romish Church as 


' 
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contrasted with that of all Protestant Churches; not in Spain and 
England alone, but throughout the whole so-called Christian world. 

In order to save a great deal of trouble, and make Mr B.’s task 
easier, we shall even go so far as to supply him with some facts on the 
one side, and it will then only remain for him to bring forward those 
that match, or even eclipse them, on the other. But before doing this 
we must recall to the reader’s mind the fact, which indeed ought never 
to be forgotten—viz., that persecution, the very spirit and life of the 
Inquisition, is one of the most binding laws of the Romish Church ; 
whereas the Protestant who persecutes does so in defiance of the spirit 
and laws of his. 

The canons and bulls of the Church of Rome are full of commands 
for the extirpation of heretics, and directions as to the punishments 
to be inflicted on them. ‘To go no farther back, Leo X., in the Fifth 
Council of Lateran, says that “Christ appointed Peter and his successors 
to be His vicars, to whom obedience is indispensable, so that he who 
doth not obey must die the death.” 

In 1565 a.p., Paul V. issued the infamous bull, Zn Cand Domini, 
the first article of which anathematizes heretics of all sorts, and all who 
favour them or read their books without permission. Bellarmine proves, 
at great length, the propriety of putting heretics to death; while 
another canonist, Van Espen, whose authority stands among the very 
highest in the Church of Rome, says, in his observations on the canons 
of the Fourth Lateran Council: “Formerly, indeed, heretics were very 
rarely punished with death, and Augustine disavowed in his time that 
this punishment was decreed against heretics. But in later years it 
everywhere prevailed that obstinate heretics were to be punished with 
death, nay! and to be burned alive by fire ; which kind of punishment 
signally began in these twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and, after- 
wards, it more and more prevailed when the Inquisition was established, 
in which, to this day, this rigour of punishment is still retained.” 

“ Heretics,” says another authority, “are to be destroyed root and 
branch, ¢f that can possibly be done. But if Catholics are so few that 
they cannot conveniently, with safety, attempt such a thing, then i as 
best to be quiet, lest, upon opposition made by the heretics, the Catholics 
should be worsted.” (Bellarmine, De Laicis, lib. 3, ¢. 22. 

“ Heretics are like weeds: they are quickly to be plucked up—they are 
quickly to be burned.” “ Heretics can be condemned by the Church to 
temporal punishments, and even be punished with death.” “ Heretics 
may be justly excommunicated, and therefore may be put to death,” 
&ec., &e. 

In A.D. 1231, Pope Gregory IX. published a furious bull against 
the Waldenses and the Albigenses, ordering that they should be sought 
out and punished, and that such as harboured them should be infamous 
to the second generation. Some were mercifully spared the flames dur- 
ing this persecution, which took place under the Emperor Frederick I. 

To these few the bishops showed mercy when they thought proper, 
only cutting out their tongues that they might not blaspheme again. 

Innocent IIT. preached a crusade against the Albigenses, and granted 
plenary indulgence and exemption from purgatory to the crusaders. 
In his bull he exhorted them to use more rigour against them (the 
Albigenses) than they would towards the Saracens themselves. 
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Half a million of ‘‘ Holy Warriors” assembled under Simon de Mont- 
fort, and in less than thirty years, upwards of 1,000,000 people were 
put to death. ‘ Dyring all that period, blood never ceased to flow, nor 
the flames to devour the victims, in Albigois and the surrounding 
country.” 


In these and other Popish persecutions the Popes and their legates 
took an active part. 

It was the Pope’s legate, who, in 1209 A.p., gave orders that the 
town of Beziers should be utterly destroyed. Upwards of 23,000 
victims were sacrificed to Popish cruelty on that occasion. 

It was the Pope’s legate, who, in a.p, 1226, together with Louis VIII. 
of France, besieged Avignon with an army of 50,000, and put a great 
number of the citizens to death. 

It was the Pope’s legate, who, at the head of an army of 300,000 
pilgrims, besieged Carcassonne, seized Raymond Roger in open violation 
be safeguard given him, threw him into prison, and put him to death 
there. 

It was the Pope’s legate, who, with Earl Simon, took the castle of 
Menerbe, caused a great fire to be kindled, and burned alive one hundred 
and forty persons, of both sexes. 

“The castle of Lavaur was taken by assault, in 1211 a.p., by the 
exterminating army, who hanged its Governor, and massacred the entire 
garrison. ‘The lady of the castle,’ says the Romish historian, ‘who 
was an execrable heretic, was, by the Earl’s (de Montfort’s) orders, 
thrown into a well, and stones were heaped over her.’ Eighty gentle- 
men who had been made prisoners were slaughtered like sheep, in cold 
blood, and four hundred heretics were burned alive, to the exceeding 
joy of the crusaders ; while the clergy, with much devotion, sang the 
hymn ‘ Veni, Creator.’” 


Languedoc was made a desert ; 100,000 Albigenses are said to have 
fallen in one day. 

In 1380 a.p., a bull of Pope Clement VII. armed the inquisitor Borelli 
against the Waldenses. In the space of thirteen years he delivered 
one hundred and fifty persons to the secular arm to be burned alive at 
Grenoble. In the valley of Frassiniere and the neighbourhood, he 
apprehended eighty more, who were also burned alive. In the valley 
of Pragela many were murdered, and one hundred and eighty children 
were found dead in their cradles. In the valley of Loyse four hundred 
children were found suffocated in their cradles, or in the arms of their 
murdered mothers, in consequence of a great quanity of wood being 
placed at the entrance of the caves where they had taken shelter, and 
set on fire. In this valley alone, more than 3000 people were destroyed. 
Dominic, who marched at the head of this destroying army, crucifix in 
hand, was the founder of the Inquisition, and tortured those who 
refused to confess. 

“St. Dominic,” says Giannone, “by words and miracles convicted 
one hundred and eighty Albigenses, who were all committed at one 
time to the flames.” 

The Roman Breviary lauds his ingenuity and virtue, which overthrew 
heretics, and his many miracles, and the Roman Missal prays for tem- 
poral and spiritual aid through his intercession. 

The inquisition, once established, soon took root in other countries, 
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and it is calculated that 900,000 Christians were slain within thirty 
years after its establishment. Paul IV. was a vigorous supporter of it, 
and recommended it with his dying breath. In Spain its doings were 
truly horrible, and they were carried on on the most extensive scale. 
There, more than in any other country, the noblest in the land were its 
victims, and no‘pen, or tongue of man, could ever describe the tortures, 
the sufferings, the widespread misery and desolation which it brought 
on that unhappy country. Many years have gone by since, but it has 
never yet recovered from that terrible and crushing reign of death and 
devastation which then passed over it. It is stated, in round numbers, 
that between the years a.p. 1481 and 1808, 31,912 human beings were 
burned alive, while 291,456 were punished in different ways, through 
this engine of Popish power in Spain alone. These figures are terrible 
to read, but, alas! how little idea do they present to the mind of the 
tortured bodies, broken hearts, and desolate homes which they re- 
present. 

The Duke of Alva boasted of having caused the execution of 18,000 
Protestants in six weeks. Grotius reckons the number of Belgic martyrs 
at 100,000. In the horrible massacre of the Waldenses at Merindol, 
man, woman, and child, fell in one indiscrimate carnage. Five hundred 
women were burned at once inabarn. Paul IV. made Oppeda, who 
was the conductor of this butchery, Count Palatine and Knight of St. 
John ; while the Court of Rome styled him “ the defender of the faith, 
the hero of Christianity, and the protector of the faithful.” In 1562 
A.D., an Italian army, sent by Pius IV., perpetrated a similar massacre 
on the Protestants at Orange, with circumstances, if possible, of greater 
barbarity, The massacre of St Bartholomew, in a.p. 1572, is an 
historical fact too well known to need much comment here; the number 
of victims slaughtered on that occasion throughout France is variously 
estimated from 40,000 to 70,000, It is edifying at the present day to 
hear Romanists denying that their Church was in any way responsible 
for this butchery. One is glad to find that they are ashamed of it, but 
unfortunately for them, though they may falsify, they cannot change 
history. 

fate IX. returned solemn thanks at Mass for this victory over 
heresy, and had a medal struck with the motto “‘Pietas excitavit 
justitiam.” The Pope went in procession to return thanks in the 
Church of St. Louis ; and his legate felicitated the King in the Pontiff’s 
name on “ this exploit, so long meditated and so happily executed for 
the good of religion;” and as he passed through France he gave 
plenary absolution to all who had been actors in the massacre. 

“The Pope commanded the massacre of Coligny and his friends to 
be painted in the Hall of the Vatican by Georgio Vasari, as a monu- 
ment of religion vindicated, and a trophy over profligate heresy.” 

The medal which the Pope caused to be struck in honour of this 
event is well known. On one side is the Pope’s head; on the other 
an angel with a sword, holding a cross in his hand, and destroying 
heaps of heretics, with the motto, “‘ Ugonnotorum Strages, 1572.” 

An account of the horrors that were perpetrated on the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and during the reign of what is called the 
Dragonades, would be too tedious to enter into in this rapid sketch ; 


but one short extract, taken from an able writer on the wnat, may 
I 
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serve to give the reader some idea of the system of persecution which, 
at that time, was being carried on allever France, wherever Protestants 
were to be found: 

“The Popish soldiers were, by order of ‘the King, lodged at the 
Protestant houses, where they carried on every sort of plunder and 
violence. They turned the dining-rooms of gentlemen into stables-for 
their horses, and treated the owners of the houses with every sort of 
imsult and cruelty, lashing them about from one to another, day and 
night, not suffering them ‘to eat or drmk; and when they began to 
sink under fatigue and pain, the soldiers laid them on a bed till they 
were a little recovered, when they repeated ‘the same tortures. In 
several places the Pope’s dragoons burned the hands ‘and feet of men, 
and the breasts of women, with red-hot irons; ‘they stripped the 
women and hung them up by the feet and arms, and thus exposed 
them naked to public’ view. Mothers who were giving ‘suck were tied 
to posts, while their infants were placed within their sight, gasping for 
the nourishment which ‘the afflicted mothers could not give them; 
some they bound before ‘a great fire, and when they were half-roasted 
they let them go. They hung up men and women by the hair, and 
setting fire to damp'straw under ‘them, suffocated them, and all this 
while the priests looked on and feasted their eyes with these horrid 


doings.” To turn from France to England, during Queen Mary’s 
reign, no fewer than three hundred persons were put to death for their 
religion. Is this the English Inquisition that Father Brettargh 


speaks of ? 

In Italy, also, the persecutions were most barbarous. Among other 
atrocities, too numerous to mention, the Inquisitor Panza put sixty 
women to the torture, the greater part of whom died in prison, 
in consequence of their wounds remaining ‘undressed. ~One ‘man, 
Stefano Carlino, he tortured till his bowels gushed out; but horrid as 
these facts are, they fall far short of the barbarities which were committed 
at Montalto, in the year 1560. In ‘that year Pius IV., having 
promised the brother of the Marquis di Buccianici “a cardinal’s hat, 
provided the Province of Calabria was cleared of heresy,” the scene 
which followed is thus described by a Roman Catholic who witnessed 
it:—“*To tell you the truth I can compare it to nothing but the 
slaughter of so many sheep. They were all shut up in one house as in 
a sheep-fold. The executioner went, and bringing out one of them, 
covered his face with a napkin, or venda, as'we call it, led him out'to a 
field near the house, and causing him to ‘kneel down, cut his throat 
with a knife. Then taking off the bloody napkin, he went and brouglit 
out another. In this way, the whole number, amounting to eighty- 
eight men, were butchered. I still shudder ‘when I think of ‘the 
executioner with the bloody knife in his ‘teeth,'the dripping napkin in 
his hand, and his arms besmeared with gore, going to the house and 
taking one victim after another, just as a butcher does the sheep he 
means to kill. Some have ‘testified such obstinacy and stubbornness 
as to refuse'to look on ‘a crucifix or confess to’a priest ; and they are ‘to 
be burned alive. The ‘hereties taken in Calabria amount ‘to ‘sixteen 
hundred, all of whom ‘are.condemned.” 

Lest the reader ‘should be inclined to doubt ‘the ‘truth of ‘such atro- 
cities, the following short notice of them,*by ‘a Neapolitan historian of 
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that age, may be added. He says, speaking of the Calabrian heretics : 
“Some had their throats cut, others were sawn through the middle, 
and others thrown from the top of a high cliff: all were cruelly but 
deservedly put to death.” But we can write no more; the pen sickens 
and halts over the horrid details, though the subject is far from being 
exhausted. Much of what is known is still left untold, and much more 
there is, no doubt, that never will be known till that Day when all ‘the 
deeds that have been done in darkness will be brought to light. 

Some may say, Why bring up these things of the past at all? But 
we think it is high time to do so when we have a priest of Rome 
lecturing on'the English Inquisition. Apart altogether from that, how- 
ever, we think it is only right that those who are in danger of being 
deceived and misled by the wiles of this sorceress, who deceives the 
nations, should know something of what her past history has been,—a 
history which would be hers still if she had the power,—a history 
which is the natural and legitimate result of the tenets which she has 
held for ages, and which she still holds as firmly as ever, for it is her 
great boast that she never changes.—7Zhe Protestant (Montreal). 





IIl.—SIGNOR GAVAZZI AT BIRMINGHAM. 


N view of the forthcoming visit of Signor Gavaazi, who commences 

a series of lectures in this town (Birmingham) to-morrow (Wed- 

nesday, 22d July), the following graphic sketch of the great orator, 

published some time ago in a serial, kindly furnished to us by Mr T. 
H. Aston, will be read with interest :— 


“Tt is over twenty-five years since Signor Gavazzi first came prominently 
before the public. He has never, in all his courageous and eventful life, 
performed a more courageous act than that with which he opened his 
career. Twenty-five years ago, Pope Pius IX. represented the progressive 
and liberal tendency in the Roman Catholic Church. The visitor is still 
shown in the Vatican a fresco representing a railroad train and a telegraph, 
the only illustration of modern science in that great curiosity shop. It 
was by order of Pius IX. that this fresco was painted. On a great State 
occasion, if we mistake not in or about the year 1848, young Gavazzi was 
to preach before the Pope. The church of St John Lateran, the Cathedral 
of foe was crowded. Cardinals and bishops occupied the seats of hon- 
our. The Pope sat in their midst. The body of the church was thronged 
withthe common people. The young orator seized the occasion to sketch 
in outline the work to which he has since devoted his life. With that fer- 
vid eloquence which has given him an international reputation, he sketched 
a future which, if Pope Pius IX. could have had the courage to execute, 
would have made his name almost the grandest in history—the overthrow 
of the Jesuit intrigues, the unification of Italy, the purification of the 
Church, the dissemination among the common people of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. But the Pope had not the courage. That morning saw the Pope 
and his young chaplain separate. ‘Since then they have gone on their 
several ways. The issue of the Pope’s life is the blasphemous assertion of 
the Council which attempted to vest him with the attribute of infallibility 
which belongs to God alone. The issue of Gavazzi'slife is a united Italy, a 
free Gospel, a reformed and Christian Church. 

“To three men Italy owes her liberation—Garibaldi the soldier, Mazzini 
the philosopher, Gavazzi the preacher. Of-them all, none has contributed 
more than Gavazzi. 

“His eloquence, even when he speaks in broken English, is something 
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indescribable. The Anglo-Saxon orator speaks with his tongue, albeit he 
sometimes adds force to his speech by his gestures, Gavazzi speaks with 
his whole body. Broad-shouldered and stout as it is, it possesses a lithe- 
ness and suppleness which surpasses credence. His whole frame quivers 
and trembles with excitement as he speaks. Now and then he throws his 
marvellous voice into a falsetto, with a wonderful effect. As his speech 
proceeds it seems to become impossible for him to stand still for a moment. 
Vhen he has no especial occasion for a gesture he seizes the hymn-book 
which lies on the Bible before him as if to read from it, and drops it in its 
place again. Now he stoops so that only his head is seen above the pulpit 
cushion ; now he towers up so that he looks like a giant in stature. Now 
he stands for a moment in a stillness which, by contrast, is more effective 
than any gesture, while he pours forth a flood of invective which is appal- 
ling ; now he clasps his hands and lifts up his voice in silvery tones in an 
earnest prayer to God for ‘my Italy.’ The whole man is on fire with 
enthusiasm ; you can see how every nerve in his body thrills and tingles 
with excitement. ‘There is not a hair left among the Italian converts 
which is Papal, he cries. And he takes up the ends of his long hair be- 
tween his thumb and finger to emphasise the declaration. ‘You ask me 
why I establish a new Church in Italy? why not attempt to reform the 
papacy? If the finger is afflicted with gangrene the surgeon cuts it off to 
save the hand ; if the hand is afflicted with gangrene he cuts it off to save 
the arm ; if the armis afflicted with gangrene he cuts it off to save the body. 
But if the whole body is gangrened he does not cut it into a hundred pieces 
to save—nothing.’ And he performs the successive amputations with won- 
derful mimicry. In short, as you look and listen to this wonderful orator, 
you are perpetually reminded of the three conditions of successful oratory 
as taught, according to the legend, by Demosthenes: Ist, Action ; 2d, 
Action; 3d, Action. Imagine a man of the square build of Henry Ward 
Beecher and the nervous action of John B. Gough, and you get a faint idea 
of the wonderful combination which constitutes Signor Gavazzi, the greatest 
of modern orators. 
fr “Quite as marvellous as his action is his wonderful power of facial expres- 
sion. When his face is in repose it impresses you as dull and heavy. His 
brow overhangs his deep-set eyes; the lower jaw is large; the whole face 
rotund and expressionless. But the moment he rises to speak, life flashes 
into the inert face, and it proves itself possessed of a mobility which would 
make the fortune of any actor or professional reader. The play of expres- 
sion, the scorn, the indigriation, the pity, the entreaty, the devotion which 
it utters, and the rapidity with which it passes from one expression to 
another, is without a parallel in any orator I ever heard. You find it diffi- 
cult to follow his broken English. But his face interprets his words, and 
even when you do not understand what he says you catch the contagion of 
his feeling. A great soul throbs beneath this bosom ; a soul that passes, 
with transitions which belong to a tempestuous nature, through the whole 
gamut of strong emotions; and it speaks its language less by words than 
by the flashing of the eye, the alternate contraction and elevation of the 
brow, the whole play of features whose power of expression is beyond the 
power of words to describe. 

“‘ Along with these external instruments of oratory is a command of lan- 
guage wonderful in a foreigner, and a terseness of utterance which has in 
itself all the force of humour. Gavazzi does not jest ; his whole soul is all 
on fire with an enthusiastic earnestness which forbids jesting. But he con- 
vulses the most sober audience, on a S&bbath evening, with laughter, by 
his ‘art of putting things.’ When, however, I attempt to transcribe them 
to paper they have lost their sparkle and their power. ‘Why form a new 
church in Italy? you ask, he says. ‘Why not import one of our glorious 
Protestant denominations? Ah! tell me! Which one shall we import ? 
Ah! no nation likes to be evangelised by any other nation. Would you 
like to be evangelised by us Italians with our broken English? I do not 
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think Germany would care to be evangelised by Frenchmen.’ All this is 
enforced by a changing intonation ; a play of facial expression, a shrugging 
of the shoulders, and a quivering earnestness of impassioned gesticulation 
which gives it a force that no description can presume to represent. 

“The ancient writers on rhetoric included in their lists of studies necessary 
for the perfection of the orator, the moral culture of the man. It seems to 
me that they were right. The power of the orator is a personal power. He 
is not a mere actor. Great orators are always in some sense great men ; 
their oratory is a secondary matter ; it is only the instrument by which 
they impress their greatness on you. It is certainly so with Signor 
Gavazzi. He is a man of intense convictions, of fiery enthusiasms; his 
whole soul burns with a religious patriotism for ‘my Italy.’ If his 
frame were any less strong and stalwart it would have been burned out 
long ago. He labours most painfully to get into other hearts the thoughts 
that burn in his. You feel that language—at least that to him the English 
language, is quite inadequate to utter what is in his heart. His passion is 
a vehement torrent ; it sweeps you away despite yourself. ‘ Understand 
me,’ he cries, again and again, ‘I am no Protestant. To protest is the last 
refuge of a lost cause. Poland protested, and Poland lies to-day bleeding 
and dismembered under the yoke of her conquerors. Understand me, I do 
not represent a lost cause; I represent victory. Call us not Protestants 
against the Papacy ; call us its destroyers.’ 

* Along with this vehement earnestness of conviction is a broad and 
catholic sympathy. Heis fully abreast the age. He has fought Romanism 
with the one hand and Denominationalism with the other. He found the 
Protestant movement in Italy split up into contending sects, and giving 
Jesuitical Rome an easy victory. He has united the Christians of his land 
in one ‘ Free Christian Church of Italy.’ The dream of Protestant imprac- 
ticable idealists Gavazzi has realised in his native land. There Protestant- 
ism is one in form, as it is everywhere one in spirit. 

“ Gavazzi isa great orator, because he is a great man, because he is a great 
Christian.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 





On Wednesday evening (July 22d), this eminent Italian commenced, 
at the Congregational Chapel Schools, Moseley Road, a series of lectures 
which he is about to deliver in Birmingham. The subject on this occa- 
sion was “ Ritualism ; or, Popery in Disguise.” The Rev. T. Anthony 
took the chair, and there was a large audience. 

The lecturer, who was most enthusiastically received, said it seemed 
to him that if they had to proclaim that Ritualism was Popery in dis- 
guise, they must know beforehand what was Popery, and see if really 
Ritualism was carrying on in England the war of Popery. In order 
to see this they must view the subject under three different aspects— 
the plans, the doctrines, and the practices of Ritualism. As to the 
plan. What was the plan of Rome as regarded their own country? It 
was to re-Romanise England. It would be asked, and why England ? 
He would give the reason why. It was almost a doctrinal dogma 
amongst the Roman Catholics that where they lost in one place they 
must gain in another part. And Rome was daily a loser on the 
European Continent, unquestionably in Spain, and even in Germany 
through the Old Catholic movement—which, however, after all, was 
not an Evangelical movement, but Popery and Popery still. It was a 
great pleasure for him to observe the losses of Rome in “my Italy.” 
In 1868 there was not a single public Protestant worshipper there ; 
but during the last five years they had gained 120 Italian congrega- 
tions, 10,000 communicants, and 40,000 constant hearers. Therefore, 
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what Rome lost on the Continent she tried to regain in this country. 
And for two reasons—first, because England was very rich; she was 
the richest country in Europe—and Rome did not go after poverty !— 
and she came here in order to have her fingers in our large and long 
pockets. The second reason was a more serious one. England, they 
knew, of all Europe, was the only and the real stronghold of Protes- 
tantism. This was no flattery. If Rome could put down Protestantism 
in England it would be put down in all Europe. This was the reason 
why Rome was trying to re-Romanise England. It was the old plan. 
This being so, Rome was crafty, and went about her work, not by mak- 
ing an attack at Buckingham Palace, but by poisoning the sources of 
learning at Oxford. He said this from personal experience, that ninety 
per cent. of the curates who came from that University were all more o1 
less stained with Ritualism, and they in their turns poisoned the con 
gregations of the churches to which they were appointed. All of them, 
from Wilberforce down to Manning, were Ritualists and Roman 
Catholics. But he might be met with this objection, ‘“‘ Well, but all 
Ritualists are not Roman Catholics. There are Archdeacon Denison 
and Professor Pusey.” To which he would reply, “ Well, my dear 
friends, but are they Protestants?” They were in the Church, but 
were they clergymen of the Church of England? Possibly it might 
be said, “‘ We suppose so.” He supposed nothing; he took things as 
they were, not as they appeared, and he knew of one instance, near his 
residence in London, where the rector of a Protestant Church gloried 
in having sent nine of his curates in eleven months to the Church of 
Rome. The fact was there was a secret rule of the Church of Rome 
—as had been proved—permitting the priests of her order to remain 
in the Church of England, who were doing the work of Rome, and to 
retain Protestant livings and positions. In all this there was the malice of 
Rome on one side, and the dishonesty of Ritualists on the other. They 
had. heard of the old proverb, “Set a thief to catch a thief.” That had 
been the case with Rome, who had sent her thieves, in the shape of her 
cardinals, bishops, friars, monks, and, above all,.nuns, to England. The 
Ritualists were the worst set of thieves he had ever met with in his life, 
because they were the robbers of the pureness and simplicity of the Church 
of England, leading their congregations insensibly towards Rome. Each 
of us saw things in his own way, and he saw things in his way, and 
founded his argument on the very conduct of the Ritualists. When 
they became clergymen of the Church of Englamd they took upon 
themselves to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles; but, if they had 
scruples then, why did they enter the Church? Why did they sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles—taking upon themselves the responsibility of 
carrying on the canons of the Church of England? It would 
have been their duty, if they could not conscientiously do this, not to 
have entered the ministry. But they entered it ostensibly for the sal- 
vation of souls—and therein was the dishonesty. If these scruples 
came to them in their ministrations, why did they remain in the 
Church of England, serving it in spite of their consciences? Why did 
they not come out frankly and boldly and join even the Church of 
Rome, if need be? There was freedom for all; but let them not 
remain in the Church of England fighting secretly and treacherously 
against it; because that was dishonesty ; therefore, they were all dis- 
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honest, and what was. worse, they were. perversely. dishonest, for they 
remained in a Church for the perversion of souls, Ali the Ritualists, 
from Judas Iscariot downwards, were traitors, The: fact was, all the 
doctrines of the Ritualists were taken from the Church of Rome, and 
were nothing but an Englisk version of the Latinised and authorised 
doctrines of the Council of Trent. The leeturer here referred to the 
term “altar,” as understood by the Ritualists, affirming with great 
energy and foree of declamation that all altars, after that of Golgotha, 
were a blasphemy, and it was a blasphemy to speak of them in Ritualistie 
churches. Then, again, with the Ritualists everything was sacrificial on 
their “ altars.” Who or what did they sacrifice ? There could be no sacri- 
fice without the shedding of blood—their sacrifice must be bloody or un- 
bloody ;. and if the former, then who else could be the victim but Christ? 
Thus they would see that, according to the Ritualists, Christ must beslain 
again, which was entirely against the inspired Word of God; and, as 
they knew from St Peter, “ He died once for all,” and that His body 
had risen gloriously, incorruptibly, and immortally, and that He was 
now seated at the right hand of the Father. And if Christ was there, 
how could He be on the altar? If the Ritualists insisted on their 
doctrine of sacrifice, then they were worse blasphemers and more cruel 
than the Jews, who erucified Christ but once. Then came the last, 
tomfoolery of the Ritualists—they said, “ We offer daily Christ as an 
oblation””—offering Him, in fact, as an oblation to Himself! Well, 
said the lecturer (tapping his forehead significantly), if these things 
were spoken in a lunatic asylum they might pass, but to speak them 
to Englishmen—common sense Englishmen—to offer Jesus Christ to 
Jesus Christ! Let Christ offer Himself; He needed no priest. And 
all these things were going on in their own country ; and they heard 
of such things as reredoses, baldacchinos, and so on, all for the honour 
of Christ, whose bodily presence was upon their altars! The deduc- 
tions he drew from them were that those who indulged in such things 
were Papists, and, what was worse, Papists in disguise. Passing from 
the sacrifice, newly introduced, to the confession, the lecturer said he 
had a word or two to say upon that point, although he intended to 
speak more fully on. it, it being reserved as a special subjeet for one 
lecture. He could not help saying generally, however, their forefathers 
stood bravely face to face with Popery—even at the stake, faithfully— 
in order to free England from. the abomination and the immorality of 
the confessional ; and it would be, to say the least, ungenerous on their 
part to allow the renewal. of that immorality, and that abomination. 
The Church in their own day had entered a national protest against 
such an abominable introduction. Let them see how the confessional 
wasimmoral. He founded the immorality on one particular. He saw 
English ladies, modest and decorous, so jealous of their secrets that 
they would not unveil them even to their mothers, husbands, or sisters, 
nor even to their lady friends; and yet, he said, these very English- 
women went openiy to the confessional to discover themselves and their 
secrets spontaneously and willingly to what? A man, a strange man, 
it may be, forsooth! a low man,.a wicked man, it may be, in many in- 
stances; and that was the climax of immorality. If, in spite of the asser- 
tions of the Papists to the contrary, England and English Protestants had, 
during the last three centuries—from the time of the glorious Reformation 
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—attained such a high reputation for national morality without a con- 
fessional and without confessors ; and if England might be said to have 
attained that climax of national morality under the happy Government 
and happy reign of her dear, gracious, and moral Queen Victoria, Eng- 
land could go on yet for another three centuries and more, always keep- 
ing its national morality, without confessors, without confession, and 
without the confessional. Then, these Englishmen ! so jealous were 
they of their homes that they called them their castles, and nebody 
must upset their kingdom. I bow, said the speaker (assuming a 
serio-comic, respectful attitude), before my English kings ; and I say 
Italianly to them, “ My dear kings, take care of yourselves, because if 
you permit your women to go to the confessional, good-bye to your 
secrets, my dear kings.” I say, if you permit your women to go to the 
confessional, because it seems to me that only women go to the con- 
fessional—I cannot say frankly, although I am an Italian, and an 
ex-confessor, it puzzles me why women are so fond of it. It may be 
because they liked the mysterious and enigmatic, or Romantic, or 
because they liked to have an affectionate chat. But some people 
might say, “‘ Don’t be too severe with our ladies, because even men go.” 
Men? yes. Englishmen? yes. “Not cracked here?” (said the 
lecturer, tapping his forehead, and raising from his audience a roar of 
laughter). ‘‘No, no, no! In their full senses.” He could find no 
other explanation to meet this case than the saying familiarly in use in 
their own country, namely, that these men were all “old women” 
(loud laughter). Therefore, in one sense or the other, none but 
women went to the confessional. He would say to them, “ Take care 
of your secrets, for the confessor will fish them all out, and when they 
are in his hands you are no longer the masters of your houses ; and, 
good-bye to your kingdoms, my dear kings.” All liberty and all 
morality were gone when they arrived at the confessional. From the 
ceiling down to the floor these Ritualistic churches were all Popish. 
Having alluded to the doctrines of transubstantiation and con- 
substantiation—which he declared to mean one and the same thing 
—the speaker exhorted his hearers never to enter a Ritualistic church. 
If they were allured by music, let them get the organ-grinder in 
their own street. They would find in many instances that Ritualism 
was an aggravation of Popery, and the Ritualists, with their long coats 
and round hats, were actually hissed along the streets of Rome, because 
in Italy they had a law requiring their Romish priests to appear in the 
streets in sacerdotal garb. The ladies of England would be careful 
how they received a woman into their houses in man’s clothing; let 
them beware, then, how they receive a “priest in petticoats.” He 
was afraid that many, especially the women, were attracted to Ritualism 
because it was fashionable, and the conclusion he had arrived at was 
that they should do all in their power to remember that this was a 
period of Ritualism. The movement for the purification of the Church 
must come from within her—from the Evangelical party. Then 
let them encourage the Evangelical party, praise and support 
them in their efforts; because to his mind it was now a fight 
against the Church of England. And if the Church of England was 
overthrown by the Popish attack, then the Popish party would look to 
somebody else. When she had killed the Church of England, she 
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would try one after another to kill the other denominations ; therefore 
the enemy was common to all Protestants, and all Protestants must 
stand up in common for their common defence. Let them fight com- 
pactly, let them fight unitedly, and the victory would be on their side. 
And let him send his hearers home with this sacred word on their lips 
—let them transmit immaculate to their children and grandchildren as 
they had received it from their martyred predecessors, the glorious 
legacy of their pure and spiritual Reformation—the Bible. The Bible, 
the Bible, and the Bible alone! and England and Protestantism would 
be safe. Let them sow the seed and propagate the Word of God by all 
the means in their power, and defend it from all attacks from within 
and without. 

The lecturer, who has lost nothing of his old form of expressive 
gesture and native eloquence—if the term may be allowed, expressed 
through his somewhat broken English—was applauded at almost 
every sentence, especially where, with quaint and significant drollery 
and facial expression, he rounded off a period with more force than 
words could supply. 

On the proposition of the Rev. T. H. Mawson, a cordial vote of 
thanks was accorded to the lecturer.—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


IV.—A VISIT TO AN ENGLISH MONASTERY, AND WHAT 
I SAW THERE. 


[The following account appeared in the Mock. It refers to St Ber- 
nard’s Monastery, Leicestershire. The monk’s remarks about the 
Archbishop’s bill for the regulation of public worship are noteworthy, 
as showing the interest felt in the measure in such a quarter. No 
wonder that a Romanist should decry an anti-Romanist measure. | 


HAE you ever seen the monastery? No. What is the distance? 
About ten miles. And can we gain admission? Yes, Then we 
will go. Accordingly, we started off one fine spring morning, and, 

as the establishment is two miles from the nearest railway station, we 
drove. After a lovely drive we came to a country inn at the entrance 
of the forest in which the monastery stands. Our beacon was Mount 
Calvary, as it is called, a lofty crag, on which is elevated a huge cross, 
to which is fastened the figure of a man to represent the crucified Re- 
deemer. But more of this anon. In the fields round about are several 
monks at work, looking most hideous in their ugly black serge frocks. 
A well-kept gravel walk leads us to the chapel. The organ is playing, 
and, as we hear chanting, it is evident there is service inside, so we will 
attend. The accommodation for the public is exceedingly limited, and 
is screened off, so that we can only just see a few monks dressed in drab 
frocks, the colour worn by members of the choir, who steal a glance at 
us, and return instantaneously to their chant-books. The service is 
soon ended, and we follow the winding path, with its beautiful borders 
of evergreen, to the front of the monastery. According to the direction 
printed for our guidance, we pull the bell, which breaks the dead silence 
with aharsh sound, Presently a monk appears and conducts us upstairs 
into a little museum and bazaar, where we find a quantity of relics and 
curiosities, and various articles for sale. The guest-master and another 
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father, both dressed in drab gowns, introduce themselves to us. While 
we are making a few purchases, we enter into conversation with the 
fathers. The guest-master shows the ladies the contents of the glass 
case, and we continue our conversation with the younger monk—a fine, 
handsome-looking man, with black beard and moustaches. We were 
particularly struck with the excellent address of both the fathers. They 
were evidently well-bred men. ‘‘ How long have you been here?” we 
asked the younger. ‘Over twenty years.” “ Indeed; then you must 
have been very young when you entered.” But space will not admit 
of our entering into details. One piece of information which: was vol- 
unteered to us we must not, however, omit. We were talking about 
Lincolnshire. ‘If John Wesley had his own, I should be a Methodist,” 
said the father. “Howso?” ‘Oh, I was born at Epworth.” There 
was an utter absence of all austerity about these fathers. Excepting 
for their dress, you would never have supposed they were monks. They 
talked wittily, laughed heartily, and took snuff freely. 

Ladies are not admitted beyond the museum, so our fair companions 
were left behind with the junior father while the guest-master intro- 
duced myself and my friend to the cloisters. Here a number of miser- 
able-looking creatures were wandering about as if not knowing what to 
do. Others were reading, and one or two writing. I did not see a 
single happy-looking face. The rule of silence is strictly enjoined, and 
all was still and cold as death. Life in such a place must be like 
living in a sepulehre. We had just a peep into the library, and were 
then shown the cemetery. Each grave has a black wooden cross at the 
head, with the ecclesiastical name of the deceased and the date of death 
painted on it. As we stood with the door open, two fathers crossed the 
quadrangle. “That,” said our cicerone with evident pride, “is a member 
of a noble family.” And then as the other passed, he said,“ And he was a 
clergyman of the Church of England.” When I heard this my heart sank 
within me with sorrow. Next we were shown the guest-chamber. A 
knife, a wooden spoon, a mug, and a portion of bread, is placed for each 
brother, whose name is printed ona wooden slip. “The lord abbot,”— 
for this is a mitred monastery—the only one in England, sits at the head 
of the room at a small table by himself, and during the meal a lecture 
is read from the pulpit. While we are looking round, the guest- 
master says to us, in a subdued tone, “ What do you think of Dr 
Tait’s Bill?” “It is too strict?” he adds, “you cannot put out 
the light in that way.” We replied, “ But how do you know anything 
about politics? Ithought you were quite unacquainted with the doings 
of the outside world here. Do you get the newspapers?” The father 
was quite taken aback, but recovering himself, he said, ‘‘ The lord abbot 
and myself occasionally see the Catholic papers.” The fear with which 
it was evident the Archbishop’s Bill is regarded. by the “Catholic ” 
party made us desire all the more that it may pass into law, and prove an 
efficient cheek on those sons of Korah who are burning strange incense 
among us. After having visited the chapter-house, we were thankful 
to leave the gloom for the free pure air of heaven. We rejoined the 
ladies, who had been highly entertained with the wit of the younger 
father, said “ Good-bye,” and went on our way. But before we left the 
premises we ascended Mount Calvary, which is reached by a winding 
path. It seemed to us a sort of blasphemy to call a cairn Mount Cal- 
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vary, and we could not help turning away with disgust from the figure 
at the summit, in which a poor attempt had been made to chisel in 
stone the inexpressible agony of the crucified Redeemer. We love 
to think of Jesus, not as hanging on the cross, but as the King: of 
Glory seated on His heavenly throne—the exalted Prince and Saviour 
who lives to dispense to us the inestimable blessings which He purchased 
by His death. But a more revolting sight awaited us. Cut in the 
rock, behind the cross, is a stone sepulchre, with a grating in front, be- 
hind which is the full-size figure of a corpse representing Jesus lying 
dead, with the crown of thorns laid with Him. We could not help ex- 
claiming, “ Horrible!” and turned quickly away. 

Such is a brief account of my visit to this English monastery. [I 
simply went as an ordinary visitor, and was only shown such things as 
visitors are permitted to see. The impression made on my mind was 
anything but pleasing or satisfactory. Is this the perfection of Chris- 
tian life? I could ask myself—the whole place seemed to be so con- 
trary to the teaching of Christ and the spirit of the New Testament. 
I felt, too, that it was a blot upon our civilisation, that all these fine 
vigorous men should be drafted away from the active duties of life to 
spend their days in this miserable place, 


“By vows and grates confined.” 


I wondered if they wereall happy. If the face is the index to the mind, 
it is hard to conceive that all those downcast, dim-eyed, dejected-lookin ¢ 
creatures in the cloisters know much of happiness. At all events, I feli 
that the State ought to satisfy itself by inspection and inquiry that they 
are all there of their own free will, and that they desire to remain where 
they are, or, in case they do not, torelease them. Ifthe Church of Rome 
persists in taking English men and women and confining them in their 
houses, thus robbing the State of their services and their friends of their 
property, then it seems to me the State ought to demand the right of 
entrance, inspection, and inquiry. The result of my visit, and what I 
was shown, strengthened my conviction that these places ought to be 
subjected to regular Government inspection. 


V.—ROME’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 


T appears from an article in a recent issue of the Wide Bay and 
Burnet News, that Father Wood’s “Grammar for Catholic Chil- 
dren,” and his “‘ Geography for Australian Catholic Children,” are 

the text-books used in the schools which the ‘‘ Church” has established 
in Queensland. 

Our contemporary’s attention was drawn to Father Wood's precious 
compilations in consequence of statements put forth by a priest named 
Horan, to the effect that religious instruction was not given during 
school hours in schools under Roman Catholie control. After examin- 
ing Father Wood’s books, and ascertaining that. no other grammar and 
geography are used in the schools conducted by the nuns, our con- 
temporary ventures to question the truth of Father Horan’s statement, 
and in support of his views gives a few extracts from the works, as 
examples of the clever manner in which grammar and geography are 
pressed into the service of the “Church.” Shortly after the books 
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were published in South Australia, with the imprimatur of the 
“Catholic Council of Education,” a review of their contents appeared 
in our columns, but as the lapse of time may reasonably be supposed 
to have caused the circumstance to be forgotten by our readers, and 
taking into consideration the fact that both the grammar and geography 
are still used in the schools conducted by the Sisters of St Joseph here, 
we make no apology for reproducingour WideBaycontemporary’s remarks 
on the subject, premising that he has selected for notice the identical 
passages to which we directed our readers’ attention four years ago. 

Reviewing the grammar, our contemporary says: “There is an almost 
painful striving after the introduction of even simple words in some 
way connected with the Church. Thus, in describing the sound of 
letters, we find the words ‘stole, church, chalice, sacrament, con- 
secration, transubstantiation.’ For nouns we find selected ‘priest, in- 
cense, cross, altar, bell, missal.’? Going on a little further we find, 
as an example of the relative and antecedent, the sentence, ‘That 
which you adore in the blessed Eucharist is God.’ Again, we arrive at 
conjunctions, which are thus illustrated: ‘There is one true Church, 
because there is only one God: this Church is the Holy Catholic 
Church, likewise Apostolic ; moreover, out of this Church there is no 
salvation.’ There are several more similar instances in the first part of 
the book. Coming to the more advanced stages, we find the following 
sentences for analysis, ‘A fervent Catholic is always devout to the 
Blessed Virgin.’ Again, ‘The Catholic Church is the only true Church.’ 
—‘ Created to be the Mother of God, and preserved from all stain or 
shadow of sin, enriched with spiritual graces, and beautiful in the sight 
of God, Mary is the most perfect creature ever made by God.’—‘ Christ 
desiring to found a Church for the salvation of mankind, appointed St 
Peter its head, to act as His vicegerent.’—‘ Mary dwelling in heaven is 
all powerful on earth.’—‘The child whom Mary protects is safe.’— 
‘Speaking candidly, none but Catholics are saved.’ These few examples 
are sufficient to show with what dexterity a little innocent grammar 
book can be saturated with the dogmas of a particular Church, and its 
perusal makes us rather wonder what Father Horan does call religious 
teaching.” 

The geography is noticed as follows :—‘‘ Of course the descriptions 
of the various countries are good enough, but appended to each isa 
short account of the moral and religious condition of the people, and 
these occasionally contain some startling novelties. 

“For instance, in New Zealand, we are told that ‘the natives have 
been very much opposed to the Europeans. Some heretical missionaries 
have preached a false gospel to them, which has only made them proud, 
insolent, and rebellious. A large number of them are, however, con- 
verted to the true faith, and lead most edifying lives under the direction 
of French bishops and clergymen.’ This is about the most concise 
description we have read of the many heroic missionaries—many of 
them martyrs—who laboured to convert the Maories. 

“Coming to Europe, we learn that Engiand ‘lost the true faith at 
the time of the Reformation, but now is fast regaining it.’ In Scotland, 
the ‘Presbyterian or Calvinistic heresy has reigned principally since 
the time of Calvin.’ Concerning Ireland we are told, ‘The Irish never 
lost the faith, but kept it in spite of 300 years of hard persecution. 
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They have been obliged to pay a Protestant Church, and give large 
salaries to the teachers of a religion in which they do not believe. 
This is now to be done away with; and as a reward for their constancy, 
the Irish people have been the means of spreading the faith of Christ 
all over the English colonies.’ 

“In Switzerland, we are told the religion is ‘half Catholic and Pro- 
testant. The Catholics are a good and religious people. The Protestants 
treat their fellow-countrymen with great harshness and injustice.’ ~ It 
will be noticed that in the foregoing paragraph the Swiss Catholics are 
said to be good and religious—and the obvious impression left is, that 
the Protestants are the contrary. In Prussia, we find ‘religion two- 
thirds Protestant, one-third Catholic. The Protestants are frequently 
infidels and deists.’ In Austria, we learn that the population is 35 
millions of the Catholic religion, and that this population (we presume 
the whole of it, for no exception is made) are ‘ industrious, well-educated, 
and peaceful.” The italics are our own; the statement so distinguished 
is worthy of notice. 

“‘ Sweden, we find, is of the Lutheran religion, and Catholicism is not 
tolerated. ‘Gustavus Vasa, a wicked tyrant, destroyed the true faith. 
The people are badly educated.’ Here again the italics are ours; and 
as we came to this assertion, after reading the one before quoted, it 
certainly staggered us. It also surprises us to learn that Gustavus 
Vasa, the hero who led the Swedes in the war of liberation, and freed 
them from Danish rule, was a wicked tyrant. We recommend our 
readers not to repeat the assertion to any Swedes they may happen to 
meet, because they are a quick-tempered race, and nearly idolise the 
memory of that same ‘wicked tyrant.’ In Italy we come to a singular 
statement to be contained in a book published in 1874, that the States 
of the Church are governed by the Holy Father. We were under the 
impression that they had fallen under the rule of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Concerning Italy generally, we learn that it ‘was extremely 
prosperous until the recent revolution. Italy is at present governed by 
men worse than infidels, who do all they can to destroy the faith.’ 
The most startling statement in the whole book is the following. 
Spain contains, we are told, 164 millions people, Portugal 33 millions. 
‘People are Catholic, well educated, and extremely pious.’ 

“This extract fitly closes our quotations. Our readers will clearly 
understand the drift of the book, and they can judge of its accuracy.” 

We commend the above to the notice of those members of Parliament 
and others who may feel inclined to support the Romish hierarchy’s 
claim for a grant of public money in aid of their educational. system. 
The claim, though little heard of at present, is not relinquished ; it is 
only held in abeyance, and will undoubtedly be made when the proper 
time arrives. —Protestant Advocate (Adelaide). 





VI—LIVES OF THE BRITISH REFORMERS FROM 
WYCLIFFE TO FOXE. 


HE Religious Tract Society of London has issued a volume under 
the above title, which, in its subject-matter, is as seasonable as, in 
its remarkable cheapness,.it is easy of access. The main object of 

the work is not to delineate the rise and progress of the Christian 
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faith in the British Islands, but, by a description of the lives and 
actions of the principal Reformers, to convey “some idea of the extent 
of the Divine mercies in delivering us from the thraldom and persecu- 
tions of superstition and spiritual tyranny.” A brief, but clear and 
interesting, account is given of the lives of no fewer than twenty persons, 
whose testimony to the truth in evil times, and whose labours and 
sufferings were, under God, the means of securing for their posterity 
the rich inheritance of gospel blessings which we still enjoy. We are 
too prone to forget the struggles endured by those whom God raised up 
at different times ’to fight the battles of the Reformation; and there is 
reason to fear that ingratitude will bring its punishment. It was said 
of Israel, “‘ According to their pasture, so were they filled: they were 
filled, and their heart was exalted ; therefore have they forgotten Me.” 
This state of things brought certain and severe rebuke: “ Therefore 
will I be unto them as a lion; as a leopard by the way will I observe 
them.” The blessings which were vouchsafed to this land by its 
deliverance from the cruel tyranny of Rome have not been valued as 
they ought to have been; and, as a natural consequence, their pre- 
servation has, in proportion, fallen into neglect. Ignorance of the real 
character of the Romish system has not only lowered the tone of British 
Protestantism, but induced a false liberality, which attempts to con- 
ciliate what can never be reconciled except in the surrender of all that 
the Reformation accomplished. Matters have already gone so far in 
this direction as seriously to imperil the great cause for which our 
fathers so nobly contended ; and it has now become certain that, if our 
country is to be preserved from relapsing into its former thraldom, the 
battle must be fought over again. 

In the volume before us the Tract Society have rendered very 


‘material service to the cause of Bible truth and gospel liberty. It 


gives an insight into the state of our country in the days of Popish 
darkness, which it would be well for unsuspecting Protestants to read 
andstudy. Beginning with John Wycliffe, born in 1324, and styled 
the “ Morning Star of the Reformation,” it presents in the biographies 
of his successors a succinct and instructive history of an eventful 
period, extending over two centuries and a half. ‘We sincerely trust 
the work will speedily obtain a wide circulation. The following is an 
extract from the introduction :—* National crimes will bring down 
national judgments. Warnings are sent previously to desolations ; but 
when the voice of the Lord, speaking by His faithful ministers, is 
disregarded, judgment and execution will assuredly follow. It was so 
in the period referred to. The wickedness and profligacy of England 
in the fourteenth century were extreme. The awful and certain con- 
sequences were plainly exhibited by Wycliffe and his associates. Many, 
there is good reason to believe, sought the things which concerned 
their peace; but the nation at large persisted in evil courses, and 
persecuted unto death the witnesses of the truth. The calamities 
which followed have been but feebly depictured in the pages of history : 
the particulars of individual suffering are forgotten amidst details of 
martial enterprise. May England not forget the innumerable mercies 
she has since then received. May the warnings of faithful ministers 
not again be despised; and may our rational sins never again rise to 
such a height as to bring national judgments upon our country.” 
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VII.—POPERY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


HE following important State document, published in the South 
Pacific Times of 14th June last, illustrates the intolerance of 
Popery in South America :— 


“Mrnistry.or Justice, Pustic Worsuip, Instruction, AND CHARITY. 
* To the Rev. Bishop of Arequipa. 
“Lima, June 6, 1874. 

“In my note of the 3rd of Jurie last year, I called the attention of your 
most illustrious lordship to the abuses which had been committed by some 
clergymen, who changed the sacred pulpit into a profane ‘tribunal, whence 
they excited the passions of the faithful, and publicly preached disobedience 
to the authorities, under the pretext of defending the interests of religion, 
and at the same time misrepresenting the real intentions of the Government. 

“With this motive I excited the pastoral zeal of your most excellent 
lordship, so that by using your authoritative words you might enlighten the 
minds of your flock, make known the reality of facts which had been dis- 
torted, and ‘prove the power of truth. 

“T also had to recommend that your most excellent lordship should 
warn the clergy that:‘they must not abuse the privilege of the pulpit to the 
subversion of public order, and in contradiction to expressed laws. 

“With great surprise, however, and with great displeasure, the Govern- 
ment have learned that in the celebration of some spiritual exercises which 
have taken place in Arequipa, a missionary friar had addressed words to 
the people, inciting ‘them to resist openly or prevent the circulation of 
the Popular Educator (Educator!Popular),a literary periodical whose exclusive 
aim is to furnish:the:masters and ‘mistresses of schools with the simplest 
means of instruction. 

“The imprudence has.even been carried so far as to promote tumultuous 
gatherings in the temple, with the object of sacking the places where copies 
of omg periodical might be found, and to destroy them in public after- 
wards. 

“Without entering ‘here into an examination of the doctrines}which may 
have aroused ‘the anger of the ‘said missionary friar, and even supposing 
that the pages of the said periodical should register Anti-Catholic doctrines 
in the articles where religious matters are treated of, the Catholic minister 
would have.done well, and would have fulfilled his evangelical mission, by 
privately opposing such ideas. He should have exhorted the faithful to 
abstain from reading them, and should have brought them before the notice 
of the competent authorities, so that, after due examination, their circula- 
tion might be prohibited. But in no case was he justified in pro- 
voking tumults or collecting mobs who were to take the law in their own 
hands. Public order was thus imperilled, in such a manner that the 
authorities had to interfere, and quell the disturbance, 

“The peremptory laws in force in the Republic must be known to your 
most illustrious Lordship. These impose penalties on a priest who forgets 
the faithful observance of his duty as the ‘missionary’ whose conduct I 
comment cn. 

“Tt only remains for me ‘to manifest to your illustrious Lordship that 
the Government, whose only strength is based on strict obedience to the 
law, are determined to make it respected, always and under all circum- 
stances ; but as they are anxious to exhaust every means of conciliation 
before putting into force the authority with which they are invested, they 
hope that from the sagacity of your most illustrious Lordship, and the 
respect due to your ‘high ministry, that the scandalous abuses, committed 
by the friar referred to, or by any other clergyman of your Diocese, will 
never recur.— God guard your'most illustrious Lordship. 

“ Jose Evsepio SANCHEZ.” 
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VIIL—SCOTTISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 
DuyprEE Branch—141TnH AnnuaL Report, 10th June 1874. 


UR chief work this past year has been our Protestant elass, which, 
() including the examination, extended over a period of five months, 
commencing in the beginning of November 1873, and ending on 
the first of April this year. Rev. Dr Wylie, Edinburgh, delivered the 
inaugural lecture in Free Chapelshade Church on the first Sabbath of 
November, and the following ministers of the town taught the class :— 
Revs. Messrs John Wyllie, William Robertson, Alex. O. Laird, A. H. 
Reid, John Macpherson, Neil Taylor, Andrew Inglis, Thomas Hill, and 
David Hay. Our Protestant class is what we feel called upon to prose- 
cute more and more; the subjects treated in a conversational lecture 
style rivets the attention, and draws out the views of the members of the 
class in a way that few have an opportunity of obtaining in any other 
way, and we are only sorry that so few attend these classes But while 
that is the case, the Committee did everything in their power to make 
it as widely known as possible, by asking all the Protestant ministers 
in town to bring the claims and advantages of the class before the youth 
under their charge, both by circular and syllabuses of the course of 
study, of which the Committee printed and circulated 1000 copies, with 
an address printed on the back, and the parent Society’s prizes as an- 
other inducement was generously offered as usual ; viz, £5 in money, 
with books for regular attendance. The attendance at the class was 
less than last year, but nearly one half were new members, which was 
also gratifying ; and thus year by year we are, by the blessing of God, 
sending out those who have studied at least one year with us fortified 
against the insidious advances of Popish error. It is seldom we meet 
an old member of the Protestant class who is carried away with the 
caricatures and novelties of heretical teaching and sensuous worship ; 
the bane and its antidote are so clearly and fully presented by our 
teachers, that the very wind of doctrine that surround us must be 
brought to the test of the infallible Word of God, and if it will not bear 
that light is rejected. This one effect of the Protestant class is enough 
to commend it, were there no other inducements. 

We have this year had visits from two very distinguished preachers 
of the gospel (converts), Signor Gavazzi, who delivered a lecture in the 
Steeple Church on Italian evangelisation on 16th July, and M. Chini- 
quy, a Canadian Frenchman, who preached twice on Sabbath, 15th 
March, afternoon, in Free St Andrews, and in Free Chapelshade in the 
evening to large audiences. The subject at the evening meeting was 
**Rome and Liberty, Conscience.” M. Chiniquy also addressed a pub- 
lic meeting in Free St Andrew's Church on Monday evening, 16th 
March, subject, Education in Convents and Monasteries, Captain Fal- 
coner in the chair; he also preached in Free Chapelshade Church on 
Sabbath evening, 22d March. Collections were made at all these meet- 
ings for missions to Roman Catholics in Canada, which, after deducting 
expenses amounted to £10. We observe that Signor Gavazzi is coming 
back to England to lecture against ritualism ; we bid these servants of 
Christ God-speed in their Reformation work, and pray that the glorious 
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gospel of the grace of God may prosper among their benighted country- 
men, to whom their labours are specially directed. 

We have now to bring under your notice the work of the Society at 
its monthly meetings; and this year we have had only one essay read at 
the July meeting by Mr R. J. Niven, on the Immaculate Coneeption of 
the Virgin; but it might have been delivered as a lecture, it was such a 
full, elaborate, and comprehensive exposition of that recent Romish 
dogma. We would urge the benefit to members, of writing essays on 
some aspect of the Romish controversy, as oneof the best means of getting 
a firm hold of the truth and clearer views of it; and in connection with 
this we would recommend all those who attended the Protestant class to 
compete for the prize kindly offered by Dr Duff for the best essay on 
the Pope's Claim to Supreme Temporal Power over all the Kingdoms 
of Christendom ; the time would be well spent, and the profit more than 
even the £10 offered, but at the same time we see no reason why some 
member of the class may not be the successful essayist. 

The Committee has had this year again two bills to consider, that 
has been introduced into the House of Commons—lst, the Convent 
and Monastic Inquiry Bill, introduced by E. N. Newdegate, Esq., 
M.P. It is notareligious question as Papists would make people believe, 
but altogether one of civil liberty; and your Committee petitioned at 
once in favour it, inname of the Society, which action you approved, 
and thus another bill of quite a different character, one of these insidious 
Popish measures which aims at establishing Popery piecemeal,—viz., the 
Prison Ministers’ Bill, or rather Prison Priests Endowment Bill ; this is 
a bill to make compulsory what is only permissive at present, viz., the 
appointment of Popish priests in all jails where there are ten or more 
Papist criminals, the salary varying according to the number ; and if 
that bill becomes law would cost the country upon as near an estimate 
as possible £40,000 annually, that bill the Society has again petitioned 
against ; but besides petitioning for and against these bills we have 
used every means to get other bodies to do the same, all the kirk-sessions 
and presbyteries were as‘xed, and most of them got petitions written 
out ready for signature; a good many of the kirk-sessions and the Free 
Presbytery complying with our request. 

The circulation of the Bulwark continues the same as last year, thirty 
copies monthly. This Reformation journal is of great value, and might 
be extended in its circulation greatly were its value only appreciated. 

We would recommend also our Reference Library to the members, 
and strongly urge the importance and advantage of it. There is one 
branch of our usual work that fell through this year which we regret, 
viz., the course of Sabbath evening lectures ; this was owing to the 
revival movement occupying so much of the time of the ministers that 
we could not get a course arranged, none being willing to undertake one, 
and also in letting the season be too far advanced before we began. 
This will be so far obviated next year, as Rev. George Divorty has got 
promises from several ministers in Dundee for next winter; it will be 
the duty of the Committee to see that these promises are fulfilled and 
perhaps to get more. 

In concluding our report we must thank those ministers who have 
stood by us for many years, and have taken so much interest in our 
class, and hope that they may continue this work more and more, as 
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the necessity for doing so is daily increasing. Popery may be changed 
in its modes of attack, but however veiled is still the same in all ages 
in aim and object ; it matters little whether the Pope has the power to 
depose kings and release their subjects from their oaths of allegiance by 
a formal decree, or declare that they are usurpers, and therefore the oaths 
of allegiance are void. He claims the power in virtue of his office, and 
exercises it according to circumstances, so we Rave masquerades in the 
life of Popery, but the same vital operative power constantly at work. 
Let us hold the truth inits purity and simplicity ; let us read the lesson 
that the providence of Godin history has handed down to us, and how- 
ever changeable Popery or Protestantism may be, God is still the 
same from age to age, and the operations of His moral government are 
just as unchangeable. ‘Can a man take fire in his bosom and his 
lothes be not burned,” neither can we as a nation escape if we support 
nd countenance the most degrading species of superstitious idolatry. 
WILLIAM KYD, 


tecording Secretary (Dundee Branch), Scottish Reformation Society. 


IX.—RELIGION IN THE CITY—THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
|Zo the Editor of the Armoury. | 


Sir,—The transcendental theory of the Papacy, as dominating over 
all earthly thrones—this dominion being held to include the right to 
depose delinquent princes on the score of heresy, schism, or other 
spiritual crime—the tremendous corollary that princes thus- deposed 
may lawfully be put to death—the necessity of waging war to the last 
extremity for the destruction of hereties—the personal infallibility of 
the Sovereign Pontiff in determining matters of faith and morals ;— 
these convictions are sustained sometimes openly, sometimes covertly, 
but always substantially, by the disciples of Ignatius Loyola. If you 
have room, may I ask you to insert the accompanying as a warning 
and an example of untiring industry. ‘‘ Fas est et ab hoste docert.” 
When Romanists combine, Protestants must unite.—I am, yours, 





A Patient HEARER. 


“ No. 22 Finsbury Circus is the headquarters of the City Roman 
Catholics. All round the suburbs they are building churches and 
monasteries and palatial buildings, at any rate suggestive of funds and 
zeal; but it is in Finsbury Circus that, as regards the City, they are 
chiefly to be met with; and close by isSt Mary’s, which was considered, 
until the erection of Mr Pugin’s design in St George’s Fields, as the 
cathedral church of the Roman Catholic community in the metropolis. 
At present the place is closed, as it has been tampered with by the ex- 
tension of the Underground Railway. The people meet now in a vacant 
space just opposite Moorgate Street Station in a temporary iron chapel, 
which answers as a capital advertisement for them on a Sunday, the 
singing always attracting the notice of a large number of passers-by. 
This temporary church will hold about 800 people, and there.must have 
been nearly that number when I dropped in the other Sunday to hear 
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Dr Manning, but the attendance was that day exceptionally good, as 
Dr Manning is a man of note in the religious world. He is their 
foremost man in London, and has a winning alluring air rarely to be 
met with in the fat, heavy, outlandish priests, who, as they walk our 
streets, repel rather than attract. Dr Manning hasa refined thoughtful 
air, the bearing and manners and phraseology of an English gentleman. 
He makes a speech and preaches sermons with clear calm enunciation. 
He states the most monstrous propositions with a mild and innocent 
air ; it is not till you get home and begin to think about what he has 
been saying, that you realise how fierce and deadly is his antagonism 
with all we moderns hold essential to national progress and national 
life. You give yourself up to his pleasant speech, and you are in the 
Dark Ages at once. In the Roman view Dr Manning combines the 
wisdom of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. This was 
especially apparent in his sermon the other Sund:y He had been 
moved, he said, to alter his address by what had taken place within the 
last few days. There had been an attempt by a poor crazy man on 
the life of the Chancellor of the German Empire; but it was not that 
which compelled him to change his theme; but the leader on the sub- 
ject in the 7%imes, which was full of malice and misrepresentation, 
written by one who knew better, or ought to have known better. Here 
was Christ’s Vicar blackened, and this was a greater crime than the 
attempt on Prince Bismarck’s life (an attempt they all deplored), be- 
cause the Zimes writer stirred up bad blood, and poisoned the public 
mind. What was the meaning of all this malignity against Christ— 
that is, the Catholic Church? It was contended that the Church was 
opposed to the rights of mankind and the laws of human society. It 
was the old fable over again of the wolf attacking the lamb because he 
troubled the water. It was certainly rather audacious to hear the 
Church of Bonner and Gardiner, of Torquemada and Alva, of the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew, and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the Church of Charles IX. and Louis XIV., of the Borgias and the 
Medici, of Philip of Spain and Bloody Queen Mary of England, of the 
bigot James and his graceless brother Charles, likened unto an un- 
offending lamb ; and yet it was all done with such an air of righteous 
innocence, and in so calm and conversational a tone, that the ordinary 
hearer, with his mouth open—and with the belief that the Doctor knew 
better than any one else—swallowed it all at once. ‘ What had the 
Pope done?’ asked the Doctor, in the blandest manner possible. His 
crime was that he was opposed to modern progress and civilisation ; 
but why? Because the progress was in a direction from God rather 
than to God, and because modern civilisation was not founded on 
Christianity, which was the basis of all true civilisation. The con- 
sequence of this was that the world had become revolutionary. It was 
a world that makes and breaks its own laws in the light of its own 
judgment. There was not a civil power in the world which had not 
shaken off the yoke of Jesus Christ ; and, what the popular will deter- 
mines, is not that law? Then came the next question, Which was to 
be supreme—the civil or the spiritual power? The world says the civil 
power ; I say the spiritual, added the Doctor, if that comes from God. 
The Doctor then referred to the evils endured by the Roman Catholics 
in Germany, and to the outcry which had been wickedly raised against 
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priests and Jesuits, especially the latter. Another heresy against which 
the Doctor contended was, that the reason of man was sufficient to guide 
him unto truth. In Germany this most frightful heresy extensively 
prevailed. This was, in fact, a revival of the Gnosticism of the earlier 
ages of the Church. St Paul was quoted to show that knowledge 
puffeth up and makes aman a fool. Lastly, we were pointed to the 
lessening of authority consequent on modern ideas in all grades of 
society. Authority, family and social and political, was undermined 
in accordance with the Scripture, that in the last days children should 
be disobedient. When men throw off God’s authority, they renounce 
all authority whatever. Europe now required seven millions of armed 
men to keep the peace. There were but two choices before us—either 
we must be ruled by Christ (that is, God’s Vicar, the Pope), or by 
force. The Doctor then pleaded for a liberal collection on behalf of the 
poor. The rich had left that neighbourhood, but the poor remained. 
The rich need the sacraments of the Church more than the poor, be- 
cause poverty made them humble. As the congregation was principally 
a poor one, the conclusion of the Doctor’s was as acceptable as all the 
rest of his sermon, which may be accepted as a fair outline of the posi- 
tion of the Popish Church, from a Popish standpoint, by certainly the 
most cunning and skilful of its English advocates. We all know what 
Papacy is theologically, but people tell us Popery changes with the 
times. It is not so in Moorfields. Dr Manning evinces the courage of 
his convictions. He has become a Romanist from principle; and, 
unlike many, has renounced his position in the English Church. He, 
at any rate, is no_traitor in disguise. He is an erect foe; zealous for 
the Papacy, he leaves no stone unturned to win back England to her 
ancient faith. It is thus that he identifies himself with so many 
popular movements, and seeks to gain influence in English society in 
every way, and becomes all things to all men, that he may by any 
means save some. His sermon in Moorgate Street may be accepted as 
a fair sumple of Roman Catholic teaching in the heart of the City. 
One does not like the system pursued of admission; you must eitherhave 
a ticket, which you may be sure has to be paid for, or you must put a 
shilling in the plate. As I entered a party were just leaving. They 
had come to hear Dr Manning, but the shilling each was too much. 
‘This is preaching the Gospel with a vengeance,’ said the spokesman 
to a smal! crowd outside. 

“Tt was in 1820 that St Mary’s, Moorfields, was opened to the public, 
it having been built at a cost of £30,000. The place is heavy, and not 
architecturally attractive. The ceiling is ornamented in fresco—the 
centre subject being the Assumption of the Virgin. The celebrated 
composer Weber was buried there, but his body has since been removed 
to his native land. The church plate, a portion of which is the gift of 
Pope Pius VII., is very valuable, and can be seen by special permission. 
The church, and this is true of the temporary chapel, is open daily from 
7 aM. till 1 p.m., and from 5 p.m. to 9 P.M. On Sunday, Masses are 
celebrated successively from 7 till 11 a.m, when High Mass is sung 
with full choir, At 3, there is catechism ; at 7, vespers, and sermon 
and benediction. Every day Masses are heard, and confession of 
foreigners as well as natives. When I paid the place a visit, the Irish 
element mainly predominated, but the congregation was by no means 
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80 female as is too much the case in the city, or out on a Sunday. 
Amongst the congregation were many well-dressed people, and one or 
two as handsome young ladies as I have seen fora long time. They 
seemed to take delight chiefly in the singing, of which we had quite 
enough. Of course the crossing and kneeling and posturing equal the 
absurdest of any of the most absurd Ritualist church. The Doctor 
took no part in the service; he came in to preach, and went away 
again in a carriage and pair as soon as he had done. 

‘In spite of the florid and fat appearance of the brethren in Finsbury 
Circus, I believe they work hard. In addition to the services I have 
already indicated, there is, on the first Friday in the month, sermon 
and the benediction, in honour of the Sacred Heart; on the second 
Friday of the month, the Way of the Cross. They have besides con- 
nected with the place the Holy Family Total Abstinence Society, the 
Holy Family Provident Society, the Benevolent Society for the relief of 
the aged and infirm poor, and the Night Refuge for Homeless Women 
of good character. Nor is this all; the Romish Church has eyer laid 
great stress on good works; and from Finsbury Circus their agents 
radiate to Newgate Prison, the Old Bailey, St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
the Metropolitan Free Hospital, and the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital. Indeed, it may be said they are ever at work; and attend- 
ance at any particular church, at any particular time, is by no means to 
be accepted as a criterion of the state of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity, or even of their numbers. You may be sure that they are 
more than they seem. What you see represented a great deal more, as 
the organisation of the Church especially fits it for proselytising and 
aggression. The Associated Catholic Charities for educating and 
apprenticing the children of poor Catholics have six schools in 
London. The Immaculate Conception Charity assists the clergy in 
providing for children whose faith and morals are exposed to imminent 
danger, through the death or helplessness of their parents. The Society 
of St Vincent de Paul has sixteen branches in the metropolis. During 
the first four winters the Providence Row Night Refuge had been in 
existence ; it had given homeless women and children 92,194 nights’ 
lodgings, suppers, and breakfasts. It is thus Romanism in the city 
consolidates and extends her power, with fair speech and charitable 
deeds. She has a large force ready for action at any moment on any 
given spot. Romanism is not dead—not even in the City.” 





X.—“ BOWING DOWN TO THEM.” 
[Zo the Editor of the Armoury. | 


A sHorT time since a friend told me that he was in a Ritualistic 
Church, and saw some of the congregation bow to the east end of it! 
Now, if figures are put there, and people bow, I would ask any 
thoughtful person whether that is not what is forbidden in the second 
commandment —‘‘ Thou shalt not bow down to them.” Read also the 
14th chap. lst book of Kings, and you will see the awful woe it brought 
upon Jeroboam and his house, even the cutting it off from the earth 
(the remembrance of which are like household words, “ Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin”), although placed on the throne 
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over ten tribes of Israel by God Himself, to punish Solomon for the 
part he took in idolatry. 

Therefore, be wise in time, else I predict that we who have been the 
first and happiest amongst the nations will lose our place, and others 
will point at us and say—‘ See what God has done.” 

Some twenty-five years ago I was disbelieved when I foretold what 
Tractarianism would lead to; but I have lived long enough to see what 
I said fulfilled to the very letter. A Farriiru, CaurcHMAN, 





XL—ROME, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ANCIENT. A.D. 87. Mopern. 1870. 


Tuey are crowding in the temple, They are crowding in St Peter's, 
They are crowding in the street ; They are crowding in the street ; 


Each knee is bowed in homage, 
As they the Cesar greet. 


‘© Hail to the mighty Cesar, 
No longer man, but god ! 

Bow down ye all in homage, 
Or dread his vengeful nod. 


** Oh, hasten to his altars, 
Let fumes of incense rise, 
Hail to the god incarnate, 


King of the earth and skies !” 


See high above the altar, 

The Caesar's glorious throne ; 
Caligula the blood-stained, 

As god the Romans own ! 


Yes ! tho’ his hands be crimson, 


Nor youth, nor sex, nor age 
Can stem his ruthless fury ; 
His thirst for blood assuage. 


Each knee is bowed in homage, 
As they the Pontiff greet. 


“Hail to the Holy Father, 
Infallible as God !+ 

Who dares to doubt or question, 
Shall feel the Church's rod !” 


Behold his throne erected, 
So that the mid-day sun 

Shall shine on him in glory, 
And crown the deed just done 


O vain and foolish people, 
Think ye to mock the Lord ‘ 
To steal His holy sanction 
For blasphemy abhorred ? 
Blacker each hour the darkness ! 
_The lightning’s fitful play 
Lights up the group expectant, 
Their only light that day. 
The roar of the angry thunder, 


The only token then 

, : ‘i ‘ That God is omnipresent, 

Eighteen hundred years have fled, And watching sinful men. 
Reme’s god has passed away Doth Pius ask a taper? 

To answer for his mis-spent hours, Why not ask inward light, 
His short, yet bloody day.* Ere, his few years completed, 


His day be closed in night. 
Eighteen hundred years! yet earth a 


Can ne’er his name forget Infallible, but mortal ! 
Who stained her with such fearful Learn that our lives’ brief hours 
sins— Are given tomake our peacewith God, 
But is she wiser yet ? Not to usurp His powers! 





* Caligula was in his 29th year at the time of his death, and had reigned only 
four years. 

+ In the year 1870, the dogma of the Papal Infallibility was publicly promulgated. 
The attempt to give the sanction of the Almighty to the meeting, by erecting the Pope’s 
throne in that portion of the church of St Peter’s where the sun would shine full upon 
him (an event his partisans would of course have interpreted according to their own 
views), and the complete defeat of the project by a thunderstorm which lasted the 
whole time, rendering it so dark, that the Pope was compelled to ask for a taper, 
that he might be enabled to see to sign the decree, is all fact, being taken from the 
newspapers of that time. The month, I believe, was August, so that the upholders 
of the new dogma naturally counted upon a fine sunshining day, especially as all 
countries were suffering at that time from a dearth of rain. 
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HULL PROTESTANT INSTITUTE, 
KINGSTON SQUARE. — 


INETEEN Thousand Protestant Voters in Hull have this Session been left 
without a Representative in the divisions on ** The O’Keefe Case,” “The Monastic and 
Conventual Institutions,” and “ Home Rule.” : 

The opinions and feelings of the six or eight hundred Roman Catholic Voters in this town 
appear to have an influence upon Messrs WILSON and Norwoop out of all proportion with the 
respective numbers of enfranchised Protestants and Papists within the Borough. 

The next Financial Meeting will be held on Wednesday, September 2, ‘lbya. All Subsoribing 


Members are invited to attend. 








Now Ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d.; a few on Large Paper, Special Edition, price £2, 2s., 

N AUTHENTIC REPORT of the SPEECHES and PROCEEDINGS of 

the MEETINGS held in St James’s and Exeter HA.ts, Lonpon, on Tuesday, 27th 
January 1374, to express Sympathy with Germany in its Strugglé against Ultramontanism. With 
Introduction and Appendixes, containing a History of the Movement ; a Translation of the Prussian 
Ecclesiastical Laws, specially prepared by Dr J. P. Thomson and Dr Curth of Berlin; Historical 
Statement on Papal Supremacy contrary to the Ancient Customs, the Statute Law, and the 
Constitution of England, by R. Potts, M.A., Trinity’ College, Cambridge; List of Names of 
Clergymen, Noblemen, and others who have signified by letter their approval ; also the Encyclical, 
the Syllabus, the Vatican Decree, and other important Documents illustrative of Ult:amontanism. 

ALSO, 

REPORT of MEETING in BERLIN on 7th February, in response to the above. With 
Fac-simile of the German Emperor’s Letter to Earl Russell, and of the Address of Thanks signed 
by Count Moltke, Marshal Wrangel, Prince Hohenlohe, and other eminent men of Germany. 

Edited by G. R. BADENOCH, LL.D., Hon. Sec. 





LONDON: HATCHARDS,, PICCADILLY. 


HISTORY AGAINST THE UNSCRIPTURAL PRETENSIONS OF 
THE ROMAN PONTIFFS. 


In Autumn, No. I. of 


E VITIS; or, Historic Review, including Lives of Roman Pontiffs. With 

Illuminated Chromographic and other IWustrations. Conducted by James Lorp, Esq, 
Weekly, 3d. ; Monthly, is. 

Prospectus, with title-page and chromograph, and opinions of Lords Shaftesbury, Fitzwalter, 

and Sandon, Bishop of Rigen, Bishop Ryan, Dean of Ripon, Revs, Pastof Chiniquy, J. Hildyard, 

. C. Ryle, A. Jones, G, W. Straton, J. E. White, Sir Tilson Marsh, Dr Badenoch, Dr Arthur, 





. Gritton, G. W. Weldon, and Messrs W. Macdonald, J. M. Holt, M.P., J. Braithwaite, 


. Haldane, Dr Davis, and others, may be had on enclosing 2d. in stamps to Mr T. Smith, West- 
end Office, 32 Charing Cross, S.W, 


It is desirable to get promises for 12,000 copies before the issue ofthe first number. 
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